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Over the past fifty years", ' educa1:ion for the public 
service has become a major academic/eaucational activity in 
the United States. Throughout' this period, scholars and 
practitioners alike have wresUed periodically with issues concerning 
■ efficiency, effectiveness, reorganization, span of control and organiza- 
tion. Even though these issues have been recognized' as being 
extremely germane, if not absolutely fundamental to the conduct 
of the public's business, the tendency has been to tackle those 
issues which most reasonably and readily lend themselves to the . 
art of pedagogy while intellectually avoiding those issues'*- and, 
their attending concepts which do not so easily lend themselves 
to this approach. While concepts such as those mentioned above 
are" abstract, variable, and often resistant to c_ear definition 
or easy application,' they have traditionally been mote easily . 
managed by scholars, ai^d practitioners than have* concepts such 
as va'lues, attitudes, and beliefs. 

The difficulty concerning concepts such as values, attitudes, 
and beliefs i| not solely one of definition nor is it singularly 
related to. the abstract nature of the concepts thanselves. Rather, the 
difficijlty has been one of how can 'we -teach (pedagogically) future 
public servants values, attitudes, and beliefs - -ich would con- 
tribute "positively" to the conduct of the put • business. 
Moreover, the business of attempting to trans- ch ideas 

clearly and' with 'same facility . that 'overed that 

technical skills can be : -ransraitted h^s | • oe very 

difficult. ' • 



Primarily, the traditional pedagogical approach practiced in 
the. classical academic setting does not provide nor readily 
lend itself to the type of feedback mechanisms (personal and 
affective) necessary to assess the impact of the pedagogical 
effort on the individual nCr its impact on the environment 
within whiclrh he will someday operate. 

ThiS;:i.particular effort will' raise certain issues con- 
cerning, values , '^attitudes , and beliefs relative to their 
potential influence within an administrative context. As has 
been pointed out, the typical pedagogical approach and its 
attending assumptions as-<^well as the setting within which it is 
usually practiced does not afford one the maximxim opportunity . 
to assess, modify, or provide feedback concerning the influence 
nor potential, influence of values, attitudes, and beliefs 
within an administrative context. Instead, the arena chosen 
for this examination is tha^ of executive develooment where 
andragogy rather than pedagogy is the preferred approach to 
education for the public service. Andragogy, because it does 
rely heavily on the perceived educational needs of the student 
(adult) and because it is traditionally practiced in a setting 
where personal and affective feedback is passible and can be 
made mearjingful, does afford one the opportunity a^—a^ teacher 
(facilitator) to assess modify; or provide feedback c^ -^.cerning 
the influence or poter influence* of values, a^- 

and beliefs withiiw strative contc^^^t. 



Executive Develop ment 

» 

Executive development for the public servant is a relatively 
new concept and activity. It has been only since 1968 that the 
federal government began an ongoing and concerted effort in the 
area of executive development, operated primarily, for ' ^ 
federal executives. , ^ ' . 

The initial question which must be answered is 7- 'What is 
-executive development? ' Secondly, why does executive development 



' afford \^ a greater opportunity to assess, modify or provide 
feedfcacjc Ndoncerning values, attitudes, and beliefs? And further- 
more\^whatVeafiing, if any, does this have for the practice of 
public administration? ' • ' 

Executive development as an activity focuses its attention 
on those individuals, primarily professionals, who" have risen 

. successfully to top managerial positions within various organi- 
zations. Its major thrust is organizational effectiveness, 
rather than individual success. Therefore , |:he key intended 
outcome is that the individual manager will bte able to improve 
his managerial and personal skills sych that be may ben^ome 
more effective in his efforts to accompl|.ish various organiza- 
tional goals and objectives. 

In executive development, the usual case is that the 
... J ' V 

individual participating in the educational program has already' 
depionstrated his individual skills and talents to the extent: ' 
that he is already a successful executive. Here success means 



lear t|ie top 



.that the individual has risen to the top or near t|ie top of 
(is orgctnization usually by Skillfully applying crertain \ - 

qualitative and quantitative skills acquired during his pro-. 

4 - ' * 

'fessional education. On the other hand, effectiv^pess relates bo the 

individual's ability through his skillful utilization of ' others 

to successfully attain the organization's goals and pbjectivesi 

The answer to why executive development affords us a 

greater opportunity ■ to assess, modify, or provide feedback con 

cerning, value^, at1p.tudes , and belief^ is related to the conce; 

of andragogy. As Ingalls suggests, andragogy is fundamental 

to the,, C9ncept of 'executive development:-. \ 

• •• The process of education, looked at in \its 
broadest sejise can be consic^ered to be operating 
all the time, during all conscious" human activity. 
It does not stop at graduation! Everything we do 
involves sonig kind of learning. Reflecting bn the 
past, acting in the present, p'lanning for thd fixture, 
all clearly suggest the fundamental process of 
learning ,^by doing. Possibly we do not look at all 
o£ life as a J' learning 'experience" or a "learn^tng 

- situation, " Perhaps our orientation restricts our 
/thinking about education as that taking place ohly 
within the narrow conf ines vOf ' a formal classroom. 
But whether -we wish *o recognize it or ijot, the ^fact ' 
remains that we are lear^ning all the tfimeV Perhaps 
What we really ::eed is ai^ educational process tha^t 
will help us t: generiire meaning and .knowledge frc:;.i 
r our life s:-tu£-_Dn ™ way that we can utirlize al^ 
•of our act-vi.:L_. :::3 ' T3tefttia]!a f or leai:ning," In 
that way, ever -/j: ::z.r-_ikes can be valued as pro- \ 

■ viding informa L^. ..ng to change and ^growth, ^ _ 

Continuous _e£i'*:. . :r-m the experience' of life, ^ 
,then, is an tr^-rt : dcus for adults in today's 9 

.^wpr.ld, ^ * 

• ' • ' ' ' r 

It is cle , acco: r.r to Ingalls., that executive deveJ 
ment conductec foll^wiir :iae pririciples of andragogy does n: 



simply address majiagerial issues to the exclusion of the 

" ■ ' ' ■ . ■ , /.\ . '' 

executive and 'his, life /experiences since th^y too are central to 

tlie learning- procesis,^^ in other woi^s/ the , executive ' s 
manager 1 a 1 f 61 e cannot poss ibly 'be ' playedi: to tiie exc lus i on 
of who the executive ^is, as an indiyidual.- Where the individual 
came from, where fie noy finds himself/ and where he wishes to go 
in the ^future are all' important aspects of executive development 
using the andragogical approach.. 

In an aridragogical setting, attitudes, values and belief 
systems ar.e 'the foundations upon which teachers and lear- ir 
bui.ld . learning commvmity and as the^ are surfaced, ib 

ar; feedh- ;srei^atically into 'the' curriculum and tn-^ 

eri'-ircnir ;t is through this process that the exec--._ ^ 

is ^ffc ::i Opportunity to assess and/or modify the - 

at-— tu: .^-i aes/ and belief s relative to his manager 

^ Other roles he may Joe required to perfi" 

ir. 5 - : ietal context. ^ ' 

a 3ignn._can,ce o*f an andragogical approach to executive 
de^ - -ent ^or rhe practice of public administration may be 
toi_::c tr-e re^.atxonship .between an individual executive's 
attitude value r,, and beliefs and his- performance as a public 
executiv It clear. to those primarily engaged in the 
ktudy -of ublic admihislTrati^bn as well as those primarily 
engaged its prafctide tlik't attitudes, values,, and beliefs 
are critz al' components of what gets translated into' "public 



programs, Putthermore , these same attitndes/ value's^ and * 
beliefs are extremely inf Ixlential in the program execution 
and evaluation stages of public policy making. , ' • 

^ The difficulty f or>publicr adminis-ratio: ha- r. ^ 
been a problem of understanding the importance* pcre:::t:ia; 

iiifluence, 'or the significance of attitu.:^ x-. les ni 

beliefs in the public policy raaikirig pr ..er r - 

.has b^e: a .problem of ho^ /does one ^ ..^eWj ir.cc^: x — -5 ^ 
the ~-z— :.J indiv:.dual ^attitudes, -'a.lue:, , arid _ ' on 
r^^l^ r r*£nis in an educational' environzisnt, 

I-:...; -e development unlike pre-entry progrr3iL. i.a pub.. 

_on focuses its attention on executives are 
zz=:iL^liL ..-h managerial ^problems . Furthermore, Tz;he are 
:uccess1|%.. administrators in that they have gener-i:.v demon- 

.rzrated their; abilities concerning how to uti.1 ;.ze maiT;^ of the qifelitative 

• • • 
:7uantitative skills necessary to reasonably perf onning their 

executive roles, ' , j ; . \ ' 

the pre-^ntry{, pedagogicaU.y oriented, educational ^ ■ 
programs for the public servant, the necessity of ccnJ^entrating 
a large pprtio^ of the curriculum on cognitively based inform^^ 
-tional transmission type material prohibits more t^e and 

' r i 4 '. 

* . i ■* 

effort being devoted bo the matter of attitudes, >va_ues, and 
beliefs. Furthermore, the managerial experiences of the ,- \ " 
stiideAts are«ofte^ too limited for them to realistically assess 
the .impact , of certain personally held attitudes, values, and \^ 
beliefs on the policy making process or or their piarticular' 
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executive perf ormaiices in the futxire. 

■ To summarize, one f the iflost poter.-ialli meaniijgfu_ . 
aspects, of executiV -nent for the study and prac-_.ce • 



Of public administrate. .-'.the a^ea ;: zittifudes , va_Lues, 

and beliefs assessment, and ~:dif l,cati6n — at leas- deification 
, yis-a-vis their influer or ootential i.r::i_uence Withi:-.. -he 
administrative environn. -.t. It is at thi_. -ilnqture rrj^r, an^< ■ 
individual- executive an : .ars -o be most ia=_.ily di'sposec ' " 

antellectually and. eir:^-_™aliy ) to makinr i sincere effo:rt to 
come to grips with o- :f the most diffi~:L.. problems we face 
in t^e field o:^\.pufc: adainrsrration — . ,r. relaticnshizs 
between attitudes /va__es , an- beliefs ar:a -.dministrative- ' 
progx;ammatic ovitpiits. ' ' 

^The preceding discussion • has .focused on . the relationship^" . \^ 

and to some 'extent 'the importance of attitudes, values, and< 

■ ' i 

belief^ for the study and practice of public administration and 

- how executive devplbpmen^ presents itself 'as a means of more 
effectively approaching the assessment, modification,' and' ^ 
clarification of attitudes, values, and beliefs withi^n an . 
admiii^istrative cont4ict. Throughout this' discussion', attitudes, 
values,, and beliefs have been presented as three cl^rly distineft 
concepts. At 'this » point ; ■ a^ clearer differentiation. between these 

<:qncepts will be developed. \, . < , 
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Following Rokeach closely, he n further states. 

Values like all beliefs, have' d^nitive, affec- 
tive, and behavioral components: (1) A value is 
a cog^fition . about the^desirable , equivalent to 
what Charles Morris (1956) 'has called a "con- 
' - cpeived" value and to what Kluckhohn- (1951) has. 
called a "conceptiort of th6 desirable.'"- ^o say 
l^at a person has a value ,is tp say that cognir 
tively he knows thel correct way to behave ^ or the- 
• correct end-state t6 strive for. (2) A value is 
affective in the sense that he can feel emotional 
about, it, be.-affeejtively for or against it, approve 

those who exhibit positive instances and dis- 
approve of those who exhibit negative instances 'of 
(3J A valine has a. behavioral component" in the 
sense thap it is aiv intervening variable that lead 
to action wh^ activated. 8 - ^ 



•/ 





' Attitudes, Values, and Beliefs Dif f erentiVted 

' ~ ' • \ 1 ' 

psychologists ifi , - 

the f i^ld of social psychology has maintained a continuing interest 
attitudes-, values cind beliefs has the following to say con^ 
cerning the matter of differentiating between these thred 
concept ^ - V ' i , 

A value is* an enduring belief that a specific mode 
of- cond^uct or end-state of exi-stence i§" personally 
or socially preferable to an opposite or cckiverse 
mode of conduct or end-state of extlstence. A value 
syst^ is an enduring organization ' of beliefs con- 
cerning preferable modes of copduct or ehd-states 
• of existence aior;ig a. continuum of ^relative, impor- " 
tance. 6" ' 

• i' - ' 

Continuing 'the differentiation Rokeach states, 

'. . . all ,of ^ vperson's attitudes can be Gonceiv^d^ 
as being value-e.xpressive , and all of a' person's / 
values are conceive<^to maintain and enhance the 
master sentiment of self-regard by helping a- 
person adjust to his .^society , defend his ego 
against threat, and test reality.' 7 . 
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Looking carefully at, llokeach ' s scheme fdr differentiating 

- . <ii . ■ ■ - 

between attitudes, values, and belief s ,> it. becomes clear that 

V 

the two central concepts are. values and -Ijelief s^: Whereas, 
attitudes tend to spring from values, which are enduring beliefs 
the critical concept in the entire scheme "seems to' 
, |be the concept of values. I^oreovef, v^iues are presented as 
having behavioral components ^ in the sense that they act 

* as intervening variables which tend to influeice SbtionrUien activated. 

t ' ^ - : ^ ^. ^ 

' * The issue o*f assessing attitudes , values , and 

k 9- 'J 

,^ beliefs relative €o th,e conduct of the', public ' s business is 
centrally concgrnfed -wi-^ behavioral outcomes. Furthermore, it; 

\ concerns the relationship betwe^ behavior and \iiose underlying values 

7 and value system^ which when activated intervene, thus, influenc- 
ing the final behavior or set^of behaviors. It is those 

-s. behaviors,^ which most directly influence' public pol:^cy ^making 
arid; tWe public policy making process. The crux of the >^dis- 
cusszon then revolves around the matter of executive deyelop- 
meht, values, and the public executive ' 

Values, Executive development, and The Pul^li c ■ Executive 

' . . ; ■ — 

- ' " - . • ■ • . 

The suhnecrt of values "as related to the pi?actice of . public 
*^ . y ' . ' ' ' *' , • •■ ' 

admihistrati^n is ppobably less palatable than the /^xibject of 

Values related t6 the stCidy of public administrati<iln.- - .ifhe 

reason for this • difference' basically involves tfhe difference 

* between action and. observation. ' The scholar (observer) .is 



• r 



expected _t6>focus more- of his ^ttehtlo'ir 'on the^ ought, "rather 

^aQj/the/is of pjiblic mai^^tfement. Whereas in the "real world" 

more att^tion is focused on the practxcal which usually trans- 

iates into what will' wor^ most expediently in a given situation 

or at least it becomes a case oi what .Simon -calis satisf icxhq. ^. 

.Therefore, the problem of bridging the gap between the ought and 

tie is, in term* of values as related to pviblic "administration/ 

is 'as great as the distance between the seminar room and the 

agency or bureau which constitutes the administrative context 

within which public policies are- often formulated, executed. 

' ■ . ' ». • 

■» • '"^ 

«ind evaluated. - ' , - , . v . 

The public executive has certain problems :concerViing^ values 
and the perfppnance of his role. which are rather specific, yet. 
somewhat peculiar" unto/'the public executi^y^. For example, con- 
cepts such as , the rule of law, equality, freedom, liberty ^--huipan 
dignity, and justice are part and parcel of his everyday existence 
However, the gitu^tion^ or situations (contexts) withiii which - 
these concepts arise 'do not always clearly indicate to the 
public executive whicl^ value^ come into play prior to his having 
to maJce a decision which may iVter become a program, rule of 
regulation. How then, in an eduWtional sense, can thg public 
executive improjve his ability to Vrestle with issties and pro- 
blems which carry such value laden implications? \ ' 

The suggestion here is" that through executive development'* 
utilizing -an andragogical rather, than a pe^fagdgical apprpach, 



t;h^ pui)lic executive can^improve his ability to "wrestle with 
, issues problems which are often value laden in nature. . 

There arer fO'pr critical -components in tjie process of executive 
developitient, when andragogically conducted, which" afford the 
public executive an opportunity to improve his ability to 
manage such value laden issues and problems. ;rhey are (1) 
"self-examination, (2) se^i^expectationg^ (3) hypothesis develop 
ment, and (.4) hypothesis testing. "^^ . 

r . ■ ' 'f"^ ^ ■ 

Self -Examination , 

^ The process of self-examination p*rbv^es the ^xecutiv6 

with an opportvinity to look' at himself in Me^)roverbial mirrof 
9e may ask ^ch ''questions as: Who am I? Where Do I Coi^ Frgftn? ' ' • 
What makes mfe tick? Moreover, what* things ire importTant 
(valuable) to me. ind what values do I possess in Regard 'to - 
dertain things? . 



Although it is possible to examinie one's^self without the 
assistance of others , individuals rarely have the. opportunity 
of receiving feedback concerning tMs examination. . As with a 
mirror, when ^ we describe ourselves to others^ in a structured * 
way with the understanding that feedback is desired, we receive 
a reflection of who we are as seen by a more obj^ctiv^e observer 
than ourselves. It is through this process that . the executive 
can begin to discern who he ^is and what his attitu^s are ; . 
regarding a variety of issues. Moreover ^ through the process 



6f articulating' certaii> attitudes it becomes possible to - 
examine -thpse underlying Values ^nd some of their roots which 

: may\give rise to the attitudes having iDe en articulated. 

piven tliiat, the participants (s'tudents) engaged in this 
process are- executives who function daily within an adminis- 
trative cpntext, the more relevant, feedback" can be . provided. 
Furthermore/ the", feedback will t^nd to have greater validity for 
the individual performing the self-examination in. that it is " 
being provided ^by spmeor^ much like himself who functions in 
a similar environment. . i '> . * 

An example of how important feedback ^may be in- terms of 
surfacing, one's values is the. case of the public executive who 
was diametrically opposed to public welfare programs. His 
attitude , was that there are many jobs today .;but people just do 
not wish to work. 6nce this attitude had been articulated alon^ 
with pertinent data concerning the individual ' s- background |. it 
became clear to him and the other participants that because 

^Xh'is individual's father had been total^^^nable to find work 
durfng The Great Depression, the security ^one should find in 
a job surfaced^ as a strongly maintained valu^. Furthennore , 
once it was recognized from whence this attitude came, the 

individual was then able to • examine the issue in light of those 

'v. . ' . ' . 11 - * ' 

expectations he had for himself. 

Self-Expectatitfns 

Once the individual becomes clearer as to who he is, he 
may then a^k: What do I need and/or desire? Tliis portion of 



^ the process fo'cuses even more intensely on what the underlying 
values , for certain kinds of attitudes and beliefs may be. ' 

• .Who am I?( HOW did I get here? Where do I wish to be? These 
questions are linked together" at this point in that having a " 
better concept of who he is and how he arrived there, he may 
reasonably beg,Ln to establish where it is he wishes to go or 
What it is he wishes to become. ^ 

■ ! • ^ . \ . 

Hypothesds Development 

■ Given this is who I "am and who' I wi^sh to become/if i 
thusly modify my values based on self-examination and self- V ' 
, expectations, will I be Although this hypothesis suggests 

•possible change,, the individual could discover at this stage ' 
that in light of his self-examination a«d his self-expectations, 
•he does not .wish to change or modify hi:( values. In such a 
case, ;/alues clarification. may have been sufficient as far as 
the individual executive was concerned . on ' t^e other hand , 
the individual now knowing what, he does about certain of his 
values may choose to attempt a change or modification in his 
values or in a particular value. He would then proceed to the 
-next stage of the process which is hypothesis testing. ' 

v" '/■ f 

Hypothesis Testing . ■■.y" 

Hypothesis testing may be a short o^/^^^g term process 
for the individual executive. He may discover quiie rapidly 
that his modified or changed .value, values, orQlue^ystem 
tfends to influence his behavior' in a manner that creates too" 
many negative re^tions within his envitonment. On the other " 
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hand, his experience pa;^ be one of positive reinforcement con- 
cerning, the' modification or. change he has ef f ectiaated< 

Obviously, the acid test for the change or modification in 
values experienced by t^B individual" exectitive will be the feed- 
back he receives in the "r^al world^' — his administrative' .environ 
ment. This is not to say that the ^feedback received ^ in . the edu- ' 
caticnal' ^environment is not valid. It is only to say that the 
educational environment tends only to approximate the- individual 
executive/ s day-to-day world of work. 

The important aspect of the hypothesis, testing phase is 

* . ( ...» 

that it affords the individual the opportuni^ty to examine '*those ' . 

values surfaced in light of the administrative role or roles 

he plays. Therefore, he has an opportunity- to , change pr at a 

minimum he has the advantage of values clarification which in 

either case provides the individual with an understanding of 

the influences his values may have or him. (behaviorally ) within 

an administrative context. 

' Conclusions . . ' 

The thrust of education for the public service is to pre- 
pare individuals for public administration who will represent the 
best of what we desire'for bur country. We may argue about 
certain of those thinas which we either-^ value or do- not value . • 
as indivi^auals, but' we rarely -have the opportunity to discuss 
individual values and their relationship to -behavior -as mani-» 
fested in the administrative environment. ' • - 



Andragogy as a method for assisting^ public 'executives to 
discover in a meaningful way the relationshi-: etween their 
values and their behavior as often expresses attitudes ' 
exhibited within : their administrative envir: :3 has been 

recorratiended here as one way of achieving wl: have been " 

initiated earlier in more pedagogical setti Since the 

participants (students) are practici^ng' pubU .cegutives, the 
'^problems or ^.otential problems surfaced concerning; the relation- 
ship between their values and . their behavior within ah adminis- 
trative context are much more meaningful tp them' in, that it '. 
relates directly to getting the job done. "The choice becomes 
Whether he wishes to, become a more' effective administrator.' • 
■Public admi^istration a^.d public policy making' are both 
highly value charged enterprises. . We have long accepted in' the 
field that the fact-value dichotomy does not obtain in the, world 
of the practicing public administrator . ^^g^g^^^^^^ developmenl^ 
certain-ly is not the last word in our efforts as educators to 
help practitioners gain 4 firmer fix on the relationship betweepV 
values and behavior, but executive development conducted on the 
basis of the, principles of andr^gdgy does afford us the oppor- 
turn ty to provide practicing pu'Blic executives with an oppol- 
tunity to assess, modify, /clarify or change values which 'are 
surfaced, if they so desire. - 

Unlike the pedagogical approach, andragogy does not place 
the educator in the position where the student expects him to. 
provide the answer. ■ The answer or answers must be. sought arid- 

17 
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derived from the executive's own surfacing of values and self- 

; . . . . " / ' 

expectations and then the testing of these in J.ight of experience 

or experiences within a.n administrative contextt At this point, 
' it is quite apparent t he' "executive that his vali o influence 

his behavior .in his a. strative environmen^. . has the . 

^opportunity, to exercise mope conscious control over the behavioral 

outcomes-. This in turn affords him the opportunity td improve 
.his administrative* effectiveness . 



This paper and the data for it come from experiences . a- d 
observations at the .Federal Executive Institute in Cha ottes 
ville, Virginia. The Institute is the only ::ull-tiine, orc- 
fessionally staffed executive development facility for 
public executives in the United States. 

See Frederick C. Mosher, Democracy and thei P ublic -ServicP^ . 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1968. A ~. 

t^^ P^ter Groves, "Successful Management and Organizations 
Mugging, j unpublished paper, presented in a %mposiuin on • 
Careers at the meeting ' of the Western Divisidi of the Academy 
of Management, April 1, 1977, Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Graduate programs in public administration emphasize know- 
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